KING  CHARLES I
or both of the others. This, in fact, Charles also hoped to accomplish, but found all parties very unaccommodating. The Scotch were prepared to support his regal power if he would sign the Covenant; the Parliament wished him to sign the Covenant in order to destroy his regal power ; the Army, or Independents, were opposed to the Covenant, but also to Episcopacy. The Queen urged her husband to give up the Church for the sake of peace, but on this point Charles was determined not to yield, and wrote to her sadly, pointing out the disastrous results of his concession in Stafford's case, " Yet, I believe, if thy personal safety had not been at stake I might have hazarded the rest," and begging her to believe " that no slight cause can make me deny to do what thou desirest, who am eternally thine."
Henrietta Maria, since finding herself again established in her native land, was fast becoming spiritually estranged from her husband, and in her eyes his obstinate defence of a heretical Church seemed merely fantastic. She never ceased in her efforts to help him, but she was out of touch with English affairs and easily duped by the French chief Minister, Mazarin, who continued Richelieu's policy of fomenting English civil strife in the interests of French imperialism. The loss of his adored wife's sympathy with his point of view was to be one of Charles's principal griefs throughout his coming troubles.
By the beginning of April 1646 it was clear he must come to terms with one body of his opponents. He had confided to the faithful Ormonde (still struggling to create a united Royalist party in Ireland) that he hoped to go to London if